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couldn't know. He was a large fellow and must have had rosy
cheeks. He was a widower with three children. He wept copiously
whenever his children were mentioned, or on Sundays when they
came to see him in the parloir. But weeping was fashionable in
Chaves. I didn't weep; however I remained an outsider. He envied
me for being in prison for England and de Gaulle.
The second occupant of the cell was a young boy of the Vieux
Port and every sentence of his either started with par Ji or pardi was
the sentence itself. His case was more thrilling. He had killed a man
in self-defence, killed him with the man's revolver, and emptied
the whole magazine into him: six shots. His defence was he didn't
know at the moment what he was doing. He was so frightened, the
innocent little boy.
"But," I said, "you could say that if you had only fired one shot.
But six?" He had thirty-four witnesses, all from the Vieux Port,
to prove he did it in self-defence. Leon was in charge of his case.
He was a calm boy and kept to himself. He knew a lot about prison
routine. He hadn't been before to Chavesy though he had a refor-
matory to his credit. His brother had spent a few months there, his
sister had just been released from prison: she had killed a man in
self-defence, too. "It's either five years at the Assizes for me," the
boy said, "or a non-lieu "
The third occupant of the cell used to be a sergeant-major in the
Foreign Legion. He was in because some swine had stolen his
pension book and had gone round France cashing the coupons and
cheating the State of two hundred thousand francs. At night he took
off his artificial leg (amputated legs never seemed to leave me), and
Jack the Englishman and I put the leg under our palliasses, and it
acted as a joint pillow for us.
The cell was very clean; that was Jack's merit. 1 learned it was
a posh cell. It was a quartier cellulaiie. In normal times only great
criminals had the privilege of being in it. It had a latrine with
running water; a luxury indeed after the tin can. That day I was
handed a telegram from Nona telling me to appoint such and such a
lawyer. But Jack had persuaded me to write to his lawyer.
We discussed our cases. Apparently there reigns the habit in
prisons that you tell your case and the other chaps are the devil's
advocate, and you learn to answer with verve and seeming truthful-
ness questions the judge will never put to you. But it's an exhilarat-
ing experience, and by the time Wednesday came I was certain the
judge would release me.
The previous night Jack, who slept half an inch from me, had
not only snored, but put his head on to my palliasse to give me, I